The North Dakota Side of the Family: 

Helen (Nellie) Huckins Shide: 

"Helen Huckins (daughter of William Huckins and Lottie Reynolds) was born July 23, 1889 in Hartford, 
South Dakota, and died August 03, 1980 in Hatton, ND. She married Martin Shide on November 27, 1913 in 
Larimore Catholic Cathedral, son of Joseph Shide and Anna Wilverus. 

Ill Notes for Helen Huckins: 

Nellie lived in Sundance Wyoming for a while then went to Iowa in a covered wagon. She left Iowa in 1894 and 
moved to Rochester, MN where she worked as the head cook in a hospital. She was in Rochester for 2 years. 
She had a friend (Caroline Smith), whose sister was dying and wanted to go home but didn't have any money. 
Nellie had enough money saved, so the three of them moved to Reynolds, ND. She found a job in Grand Forks, 
ND as a cook at the Columbia Hotel working nights. She heard of a job cooking at the Mason Restaurant in 
Larimore, ND, it was better pay and no night hours. She later went to work cooking for threshers on the Ace 
Coder Farm. 

Nellie was a wonderful cook and a very religious person. She was in Homemaker's club for many years; she 
loved to play cards and did many different crafts. She could take material and make a dress without a pattern. 
She always had a big vegetable garden. In the fall she would can thousands of canned food, several barrels brine 
to put pork in, smoked several hams and rendered lard to last the year. She also had a beautiful flower garden. 
Neighbors would come to see all her lovely flowers; even strangers driving by would stop to see her flowers. 

I had been told whenever Nellie brought a dish for a potluck meal, she always brought 3 times more than 
everyone else, and with her large family she probably didn't know how to cook small. 

In her later years she had trouble with her eyes, but there was times we would play cards and all of a sudden he 
would say " you have my jack of spades", clear across the table, she could see other players cards. You really 
had to work to hide them from her. 

Once I saw her take a stale cake, break it up, add eggs, flour, milk, this and that and when she was done, we had 
the yummiest cookies. 

Nellie was independent and liked to have her own money in her purse. 

In Nellie later years, she was very inactive, she would sit in her chair by the large window in her living room 
saying her rosary, and she wanted to go home (to her God). She once told me only God knows how long a day 
is. 

Nellie left her home and went to live in a nursing home, first to Larimore where she fell and broke her hip. After 
rehab, she moved to home in Hatton, where she lived out her life. 

UMarriage Notes for Helen Huckins and Martin Shide: 

Martin and Nellie were married in Larimore Catholic Church by Father Simpson. They lived on the Lamour 
Brothers farm from 1917-1942. They farmed the Pifer farm (Berthold farm now). They to the Ashbrook Farm 
(now Paul Hofer). They bought the Benson farm in 1953 (Hank Shide lived and farmed after Martin and Nellie 
retired to town). In February 1959 they bought a house in Larimore. 



Children of Helen Huckins and Martin Shide are: 



i. 


Helen Shide. 


ii. 


Kathryn Shide. 


iii. 


Madeline Shide 


iv. 

v. 

vi. 


Jim Shide. 
Ted Shide. 
Alice Shide. 


vii. 


Agnes Shide. 


mi. 


Henry Shide. 


ix. 


Robert Shide." 



Source: Kristie Tveit 



There may be additional information regarding Nellie Shide in the Grand Forks County Heritage, Vol.1, 
Huckins, Nellie, p.442, Larimore City. 



The Parents of Nellie Huckins Shide: 

Mother: 




■ 



Lettie (or Lottie) B. Reynolds Huckins (Hockins in 1900 census) 
b. February 1869, Sauk County {Bar aboo), Wisconsin 
Residence 1880: Minnehaha, Dakota Territory 
Married William Loren Huckins 1889 
Residence 1900: New Oregon, Howard Co., IA 
Residence 1 91 0: Taopi, Mower Co. , MN Died 30 Nov. 1910 



The Parents ofLettie Reynolds Huckins: 




David Bauton Reynolds 

b. 15 Feb. 1826 Bedford, Westchester Co., New York 

d. 18Jun 1906 Sundance, Wyoming 

David was the son of Henry Reynolds (b.l Jan. 1790, 
Lewiston, NY; d.260ct. 1856, Wisconsin), grandson of 
Andrew (see historic document below), and great- 
grandson of Reuben. 




Sarah Henrietta Webster 

Birth 12 Jan 1834, Chester, Hampden County, 

Massachusetts, USA 

Death 8 Jun 1894 , Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Sarah Webster Reynolds' family was prominent in 

Baraboo, WI history. 




eynolds ' Family Crest 
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"Al" was Lettie 's brother 
Henry Algernon Reynolds 




AL REY MOLDS AND HIS BEAUTIFUL TEAM OF HORSES 
AT THE HOMESTEAD IN THE BLACK BUTTES 






Faf/rer: 

William Loren Huckins 
b. 23 Dec. 1869 Iowa 
d. 12 Oct. 1940 Waterloo, IA 
"Bill" was a blacksmith and sheriff of Taopi, MN 

His parents were William Huckins & Zelpha Gray(b. Syracuse, NY) of Cresco, 
IA 

His grandfather was William Andrew Huckins, who was born Jan 1834 in 
Ontario, Canada, and who died in Iowa on 26Feb 1908. 

Bill's great- grandfather, Joseph, born in 1801, spent his life in Ontario; his 
ancestors had resided in New Hampshire before that, where Robert Huckins 
had settled after emigration from Cornwall, England (b. 1610, d. 1694). 



'Children of William Huckins and Lottie Reynolds are: 

i. Helen Huckins, b. July 23, 1889, Hartford, South Dakota, d. August 03, 1980, Hatton, ND. 

ii. Clara Huckins, d. date unknown. 

iii. Buelah Huckins, d. date unknown. 

iv. Esther Huckins, d. date unknown. 

v. Ann Huckins, d. date unknown. 

vi. Ida Huckins, d. date unknown, 

vii. Inez Huckins, d. date unknown, 

viii. Bessie Huckins, d. date unknown. 

ix. Tom Huckins, d. date unknown." 

Source: Kristie Tveit 



Robert Huckins- the First of the Family in America: 

The following information was taken from a summary of historical accounts, with the primary source being: 
"Robert Huckins of the Dover Connection and Some of his Descendents" by Henry Winthrop Hardon, 1916. 



Robert Huckins was born August 16, 1610 in Devonshire, England. He married Elizabeth Beard (b. 1612) on 
July 2, 1630 in London, England. 

Robert became a settler of the "Oyster River Plantation " in what is now New Hampshire, and his name is 
recorded in 1640 as a signer of the "Dover Combination ", dealing with the proposed government of the 



settlement. The settlers of the Oyster River Plantation were not associated with either the Puritans, or, the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth Plantation- they were reportedly Anglicans searching for better circumstances. 

" Robert Huckins, . . . signed the Dover Combination of 1640. He had a grant of twenty acres, lot 16, Back 
River, Dover, in 1642. WilHam Beard gave him a tract of his own land in 1675, next to land of John 
Woodman." (Stackpole, Everett Schermerhorn, p. 219, History of the town of Durham, New Hampshire 
(Oyster River Plantation) : with genealogical notes. Durham, N.H.: Published by vote of the town, 1913) 

The only known son of Robert and Elizabeth Huckins was James, who may have been born @ 1644, when he is 
mentioned in tax records. He was later listed as a husbandman and miller, and was referred to by the title of 
Leutenant; he was constable of the settlement. Around 1671, he married Sarah Burnham, the daughter of 
Robert and Frances Burnham, and they had the following children: 
Robert b .12Dec. 1672 
Sarah b.l2Dec.l674 
James b. 16Julyl675 

. In 1676 Lieut James Huckins was constable (Quint's Dover p 14), and in 1687 he was one of the two 
selectmen of Oyster River Parish. He had a garrison house which stood in the outskirts of the Oyster River 
settlement, a few rods south of the house owned in 1910 by Andrew E Meserve, east of the railroad and on the 
north side of the second road crossed by the railroad as it runs from Durham station to Dover. 

In Aug 1689 the Indians ambushed and slew James Huckins and seventeen men belonging to the garrison 
while they were at work in the field which belonged in 1910 to the widow of Joseph W Coe, and lay southeast of 
the garrison beyond Huckins Brook. There they were all buried under a mound which in 1910 still existed in the 
southeast corner of the field. (Hardon, 1916) 

The Indians then attacked the garrison house, which was defended by two boys, one of whom was 17-year-old 
Robert Huckins, son of James: 

"The Indians then attacked the garrison house, which was defended by two boys only and some women and 
children. They managed to set fire to the roof of the garrison, but the boys - 'brave boys, truly' says Mather - 
held out till the Indians promised to spare the lives of all. Yet they killed three or four of the children and 
carried away the rest of the inmates, except one of the boys, doubtless Robert Huckins, who escaped the next 
day (Mather's Magnolia App Art vi; Belknap's History of New Hampshire (vol 1, p 205; Register, vol 7 p 156; 
NH Gen Records,vol 3 p 80). The garrison house was destroyed (Thompson's Landmarks, p 173, note 2). Lieut 
Huckin's widow was recovered at Fort Androscoggin after a year of captivity." (Hardon, 1916) 

" Maj Church was the hero and veteran of King Philip's war from Connecticut. The Mass, Plymouth & 
Connecticut Bay Colonies fielded a combined force under "Col Church" in 1791 and went up through the 
coastal areas of NH & Maine to the Kittery, Me area where they laid siege to an Indian village and effected the 
release of widow Huckins. She returned to Oyster River, married again (John Woodman) and lived out her life. 
She did not have any more children. She was captive about two years. (New Hampshire Genealogical Record) 

Robert Huckins, the elder, was killed in the Oyster River Raid of 1694, which destroyed much of the Oyster 
River Settlement; his wife Elizabeth Beard Huckins, died sometime after 1 654. 

Robert Huckins, son of James, and one of the "brave boys", married @ 1692 Welthen Thomas, the daughter 
of James and Martha (Goddard) Thomas. Robert had a mill on Huckins Brook, that emptied into the head of 
Beard 's Creek; he was selectman, assessor, and constable, and probably rebuilt the garrison house near the 
site of the former one. 



He administered his grandfather, Robert 's, estate in 1 705; his own "last sickness " resulted in a will dated 
9Jan.l719-2Marchl719, which named his wife, Welthen, and his children Mary (m. William Drew @ 1718), 
Hannah (who married John Chesley and Job Runnels), Eliabeth M. Clark, and James (b.@ 1701 ;married 
Hannah Williams), and brother-in-law James Bunker. 



Welthen Thomas Huckins married John Gray sometime before 1 April 1 72 7, and is listed as "deceased" in her 
mother's will of 4Augustl729. (Stackpole, Everett, History of Durham) 



Huckins 
Garrison 




Oyster Rjver Plantatjo 



n 



: Stackpole, Everett Schermerhorn,. History of the town of Durham, New Hampshire (Oyster River Plantation) 
with genealogical notes. Durham, N.H.: Published by vote of the town, 1913. 



In 1623, Edward and William Hilton landed at nearby 
Q^.. Dover Point (Hilton's Point) bringing with them the first 

^ BA-'fc' English colonizers. It was not long before the land along 

ifWfr the Oyster and Lamprey Rivers attracted their attention. 

Mill rights were granted early on and timber and salt 
marsh hay were important early commodities. The first 
homesteads were founded in the early 1630's. The land 
itself was purchased from a local sagamore in 1638. 
The settlement, Oyster River Plantation as it came to be 
called, grew rapidly. Townsfolk sought unsuccessfully to 
separate themselves from Dover on two occasions in 
1669 and 1695. Oyster River Plantation was granted 
separate parish status in 1 71 6. Throughout this early 
period, Oyster River Plantation found itself caught up in 
the intermittent warfare with the Native Americans and 
French that erupted in New England during the colonial 
era. The town suffered from numerous attacks, the most severe occurring in July 1694, when a large portion of the 
settlement was destroyed. Final division from Dover was not granted until 1 732, when the town changed its name to 
Durham and the next phase in its evolution to its present day form began. 



*, 



\ 




This critical early formative period of New Hampshire's history needs to be re-examined. Present historical literature, and 
popular conception along with it, is dominated by Pilgrim and Puritan sources. Most of the people who settled at Oyster 
River, indeed the vast majority of those who settled in Northern New England, were neither Pilgrims nor Puritans. They 
were of good Anglican stock looking to make a better life for themselves and their families by emigrating to the New 
World. Their settlement patterns conformed more to the dispersed layouts of the Chesapeake Region rather than the 
perceived norm of the quaint nucleated New England town with its meetinghouse on the village green. Most could not 
read or write and so left little or no trace in the documentary record. As is the case with the Native American inhabitants, 
the Oyster River Environs Archaeology Project seeks to restore these early settlers to their rightful place in our history. 
(OREAP) 



The Dover Combination: 



"1640 - During this year the troubles at Dover increased. One Larkeham, a native of Lime in England, and 
formerly minister at Barnstead, came over; possessing good talents as a preacher, he eclipsed Knolleys and was 
chosen in his place. On this occasion a council was called, composed of Simon Broadstreet, Esq. of Boston, the 
celebrated Hugh Peters minister of Salem, and Timothy Dalton, minister of Hampton. They travelled on foot to 
Dover but did not succeed in effecting a permanent arrangement. Underhill, Knolleys, and Larkeham removed 
out of the colony. 

During all this period the people of Portsmouth, Dover, etc. had no right of self government delegated from 
the British crown, but finding the necessity of some more determinate form than they had as yet enjoyed, they 
combined themselves in separate bodies politic, after the example of their neighbours at Exeter. The 
inhabitants of Dover, by a written instrument, subscribed by forty person, agreed to submit to the laws of 
England and to such other regulations as should be formed by a majority of their number, until the pleasure of 
the king should be known. The date of a similar association at Portsmouth is not known. " (From The 
Gazetteer of the State of New Hampshire (in three parts), compiled from the best authorities, by Eliphalet 
Merrill and the Late Phinehas Merrill, Esq., Printed by C. Norris & Co. , Exeter, NH, ©1817, pg 53) 



BBHBK' 




OYSTER RIVER MASSACRE 



On July 18, 1694, a force of about 
2.50 Indians under command of the 



settlements In this area on both 
sides of the Oyster River, killing 
or capturing approximately 100 
settlers, destroying five garrison 
houses and numerous dwellings. It 
was the most devastating French and 
Indian raid In New Hampshire during 
King William's War. 
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Oyster River 



The Oyster River Raid of 1694 was not the first attack by the Abenaki tribe, but it was the first organized by 
the French. In 1675, the Plymouth Colony went to war with the local Wampanoag in what became known as 
"King Phillip 's War " 

Other Native American tribes joined the conflict, and attacks were undertaken on more remote settlements: 



"...and having dispersed themselves into many small parties, that they might be the more extensively mischievous, in the 
month of September, they approached the plantations at Pascataqua, and made their first onset at Oyster river, then a part 

of the town of Dover, but now Durham. Here, they burned two houses belonging to two persons named Chesley; 

killed two men in a canoe, and carried away two captives ; both of whom soon after made their escape. About the 



same time, a party of four laid in ambush near the road between Exeter and Hampton, where they killed one, and took 
another, who made his escape. 

Within a few days an assault was made on the house of one Tozer at Newichwannock [today 's Salmon Falls River - 
Mike], wherein were fifteen women and children, all of whom, except two, were saved by the intrepidity of a girl of 
eighteen. She first seeing the Indians as they advanced to the house, shut the door and stood against it, till the others 
escaped to the next house, which was better secured. The Indians chopped the door to pieces with their hatchets, and then 
entering, they knocked her down, and leaving her for dead, went in pursuit of the others, of whom two children, who 
could not get over the fence, fell into their hands. The adventurous heroine recovered, and was perfectly healed of her 
wound. 

The two following days, they made several appearances on both sides of the river, using much insolence, and burning 
two houses and three barns, with a large quantity of grain. Some shot were exchanged without effect, and a pursuit was 
made after them into the woods by eight men, but night obliged them to return without success. Five or six houses were 
burned at Oyster river, and two more men killed. 

These daily insults could not be borne without indignation and reprisal. About twenty young men, chiefly of Dover, 
obtained leave of Major Waldron, then commander of the militia, to try their skill and courage with the Indians in their 
own way. Having scattered themselves in the woods, a small party of them discovered five Indians in a field near a 
deserted house, some of whom were gathering corn, and others kindling a fire to roast it. The men were at such a 
distance from their fellows that they could make no signal to them without danger of a discovery; two of them, therefore, 
crept along silently, near to the house, from whence they suddenly rushed upon those two Indians, who were busy at the 
fire, and knocked them down with the butts of their guns; the other three took the alarm and escaped." (Belknap,pp. 
72-73) 

During King Phillip 's War, the French enlisted the aid of Native American groups to fight the English 
colonists-the English had signed an agreement to end hostilities with local tribes in the Treaty of Pemaquid, 
which did not please the French. 

"The towns of Dover and Exeter being more exposed than Portsmouth or Hampton, suffered the greatest share 
in the common calamity. 

The engagements made by the Indians in the treaty of Pemaquid, might have been performed if they had been 
left to their own choice. But the French missionaries had been for some years very assiduous in propagating 
their tenets among them, one of which was ' that to break faith with heretics was no sin.' The Sieur de Villieu, 
who had distinguished himself in the defence of Quebec when Phips was before it, and had contracted a strong 
antipathy to the New-Englanders, being then in command at Penobscot, he with M. Thury, the missionary, 
diverted Madokawando and the other Sachems from complying with their engagements; so that pretences were 
found for detaining the English captives, who were more in number, and of more consequence than the 
hostages whom the Indians had given. 

The settlement at Oyster river, within the town of Dover, was pitched upon as the most likely place; and it is 
said that the design of surprising it was publicly talked of at Quebec two months before it was put in execution. 

Rumors of Indians lurking in the woods thereabout made some of the people apprehend danger; but no 
mischief being attempted, they imagined them to be hunting parties, and returned to their security. At length, 
the necessary preparations being made, Villieu, with a body of two hundred and fifty Indians, collected from 
the tribes of St. John, Penobscot and Norridgewog, attended by a French Priest, marched for the devoted place. 



The enemy approached the place undiscovered, and halted near the falls on Tuesday evening, the seventeenth 
of July. Here they formed two divisions, one of which was to go on each side of the river and plant themselves 



in ambush, in small parties, near every house, so as to be ready for the attack at the rising of the sun; and the 
first gun was to be the signal. 

John Dean, whose house stood by the saw-mill at the falls, intending to go from home very early, arose before 
the dawn of day, and was shot as he came out of his door. This firing, in part, disconcerted their plan; several 
parties who had some distance to go, had not then arrived at their stations; the people in general were 
immediately alarmed, some of them had time to make their escape, and others to prepare for their defence. The 
signal being given, the attack began in all parts where the enemy was ready. 

Of the twelve garrisoned houses five were destroyed, viz. Adams's, Drew's, Edgerly's Medar's and Beard's. 
They entered Adams's without resistance, where they killed fourteen persons ; one of them, being a woman 
with child, they ripped open. The grave is still to be seen in which they were all buried. Drew surrendered his 
garrison on the promise of security, but was murdered when he fell into their hands. One of his children, a boy 
of nine years old, was made to run through a lane of Indians as a mark for them to throw their hatchets at, till 
they had dispatched him. Edgerly's was evacuated. The people took to their boat, and one of them was 
mortally wounded before they got out of reach of the enemy's shot. Beard's and Medar's were also evacuated 
and the people escaped. 

The defenceless houses were nearly all set on fire, the inhabitants being either lulled or taken in them, or else 
in endeavoring to fly to the garrisons. Some escaped by hiding in the bushes and other secret places. Thomas 
Edgerly, by concealing himself in his cellar, preserved his house, though twice set on fire. The house of John 
Buss, the minister, was destroyed, with a valuable library. He was absent; his wife and family fled to the 
woods and escaped. The wife of John Dean, at whom the first gun was fired, was taken with her daughter, and 
carried about two miles up the river, where they were left under the care of an old Indian, while the others 
returned to their bloody work. The Indian complained of a pain in his head, and asked the woman what would 
be a proper remedy : she answered, occapee, which is the Indian word for rum, of which she knew he had 
taken a bottle from her house. The remedy being agreeable, he took a large dose and fell asleep ; and she took 
that opportunity to make her escape, with her child, into the woods, and kept herself concealed till they were 
gone. 

The other seven garrisons, viz. Burnham's, Bickford's, Smith's, Bunker's, Davis's, Jones's and Woodman's 
were resolutely and successfully defended. At Burnham's, the gate was left open : The Indians, ten in number, 
who were appointed to surprise it, were asleep under the bank of the river, at the time that the alarm was given. 
A man within, who had been kept awake by the toothache, hearing the first gun, roused the people and secured 
the gate, just as the Indians, who were awakened by the same noise, were entering. Finding themselves 
disappointed, they ran to Pitman's defenceless house, and forced the door at the moment, that he had burst a 
way through that end of the house which was next to the garrison, to which he with his family, taking 
advantage of the shade of some trees, it being moonlight, happily escaped. 

Still defeated, they attacked the house of John Davis, which after some resistance, he surrendered on terms; but 
the terms were violated, and the whole family was either killed or made captives. Thomas Bickford preserved 
his house in a singular manner. It was situated near the river, and surrounded with a palisade. Being alarmed 
before the enemy had reached the house, he sent off his family in a boat, and then shutting his gate, betook 
himself alone to the defence of his fortress. Despising alike the promises and threats by which the Indians 
would have persuaded him to surrender, he kept up a constant fire at them, changing his dress as often as he 
could, shewing himself with a different cap, hat or coat, and sometimes without either, and giving directions 
aloud as if he had a number of men with him. Finding their attempt vain, the enemy withdrew, and left him 
sole master of the house, which he had defended with such admirable address. 

Smith's, Bunker's and Davis's garrisons, being seasonably apprised of the danger, were resolutely defended. 
One Indian was supposed to be killed and another wounded by a shot from Davis's. Jones's garrison was beset 
before day; Captain Jones hearing his dogs bark, and imagining wolves might be near, went out to secure some 



swine and returned unmolested. He then went up into the flankart and sat on the wall. Discerning the flash of a 
gun, he dropped backward; the ball entered the place from whence he had withdrawn his legs. The enemy from 
behind a rock kept firing on the house for some time, and then quitted it. During these transactions, the French 
priest took possession of the meeting-house, and employed himself in writing on the pulpit with chalk; but the 
house received no damage. 

Those parties of the enemy who were on the south side of the river having completed their destructive work, 
collected in a field adjoining to Burnham's garrison, where they insultingly showed their prisoners, and 
derided the people, thinking themselves out of reach of their shot. A young man from the sentry-box fired at 
one who was making some indecent signs of defiance, and wounded him in the heel: Him they placed on a 
horse and carried away. Both divisions then met at the falls, where they had parted the evening before, and 
proceeded together to Capt. Woodman's garrison. The ground being uneven, they approached without danger, 
and from behind a hill kept up a long and severe fire at the hats and caps which the people within held up on 
sticks above the walls, without any other damage than galling the roof of the house. 

At length, apprehending it was time for the people in the neighboring settlements to be collected in pursuit of 
them, they finally withdrew; having killed and captivated between ninety and an hundred persons, and burned 
about twenty houses, of which five were garrisons. The main body of them retreated over Winnipiseogee lake, 
where they divided their prisoners. . ." (Belknap ppl37-141) 
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